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The edited anthology Migration, Culture Conflict, Crime and Terrorism (Freilich 
and Guerette 2006) is a collection of 14 chapters, which originate from a conference 
held at the Istanbul Bilgi University, Turkey in 2003. The chapters represent a 
diversity of positions and engagements on the contemporary social and political 
impact of migration, crime, and terrorism. The unifying focus of many chapters is 
the disciplinary lens of criminology. As such, some of the normative assumptions 
such as the naturalized view of national sovereignty—constituted through a 
criminology perspective—are to be expected in the majority of these articles. The 
research completed here is innovative due to a noted shift in criminological studies 
in bridging a gap in the discipline of criminology to investigate the interconnected 
complexities of migration, culture conflict, and religious affiliation. The geograph- 
ical scope of this text is international, with a greater emphasis on European and 
North American contexts. The exception to this include studies on India, Japan, and 
the Philippines. 

The chapters are organized in four sections: migration religion, culture, and 
terrorism; migration and offending issues; organized crime, trafficking, and refugees; 
responding to the victimization of migrants. In each of these sections, authors 
critically examine links between the nature of contemporary terrorism and 
international crime and the increasing intensification of migration and migrant 
networks. In these studies, the migrant is viewed as the outsider to a naturalized and 
accepted population. This tension produced between the study of criminal activity 
and migrant populations is made acute when examining immigrant rich and 
historically immigrant receiving nations such as in North America and certain 
European contexts. Robert Eckert argues at the outset of the first section, however, 
that the concept of culture needs to be treated as discrete from the violent and 
extreme forms of political struggles that are expressed and actualized through 
terrorist actions. The question of culture and the link to terrorist activities and 
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inherently violent communities is raised in several of the articles and often through 
referencing the work of Samuel Huntington’s “clash of civilizations” thesis. The 
question is most directly encountered in the third chapter by Shlomo Shoham. In this 
chapter, the central question of how to historically understand the very cultural 
separation and distinction of an Islamic culture from that of a ‘western civilization’ is 
addressed. In this investigation, the question that comes to my mind is how the very 
nature of a universal western civilization can be understood to be tenable? 

Throughout the chapters that examine questions of cultural conflicts and the 
potential risks that are associated with integration of migrant communities, the 
question of how the receiving nation-state may need to shift under the claims being 
made by migrants themselves is raised in certain circumstances. In particular, when 
examining the increasing demands placed on social services by immigrant 
communities, particularly in the context of immigrant women, authors argue that 
social services need to change to accommodate particular cultural and gender 
barriers (see Erez and Britz). 

Overall, the problematic of culture that is posed throughout these studies requires 
closer reflection. Through these studies, culture is viewed as a static, near biological 
entity that through the course of migration and resettlement does not easily shift, 
change, or indeed mutate. The critical lens of culture is not projected on to the 
nation-state as the receiving nation. By this, I mean to suggest that a more complex 
reading of criminology and the focus of criminological studies is required, 
particularly when faced with the challenges of racial profiling, increased border 
controls, and the international networks that maintain and govern the flow of 
migrants. Studies in criminology and migration run the danger of contributing to a 
discourse of the criminalization of migrants and immigrants. Critical perspectives 
that are raised in the studies found in this volume that question the anti-trafficking 
agenda of nation-states are a case in point. These studies clearly illustrate the need 
for a critical reading of national perceptions of refugees and asylum seekers so that 
claims can be made legally on the nation-state (see Tarhanli). 

As the field of migration studies expands and becomes increasingly interdisci- 
plinary, the need for questioning certain disciplinary methods and forms of analysis 
will also develop. This volume is an important addition to this process of 
interrogating the field of migration and criminology. The necessity for a critical 
analysis of the questions of culture and what constitutes forms of cultural differences 
is also a necessary step towards the future expansion of this conversation. 
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